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REVIEWS OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Neolithic Period of Human Culture in Northern Africa 

The February number (Feb. 15, 1899) of the Revice de VEcole 
d' Anthropologic presents under this title an able article from the 
pen of Professor Zaborowski, the Archivar of the Paris School of 
Anthropology. 

The author reviews numerous observations and arrives at the con- 
clusion that, during the neolithic period, the peoples of the whole of 
northern Africa, including Egypt and a large part of the desert, were 
racially, as well as by their civilization, closely interrelated. 

Who these ancient North-Africans were, ethnically, is not certain. 
Among the most ancient Egyptian skulls there are none of negroes, 
and hence the prehistoric Egyptians were not Asiatics who invaded 
new regions, driving away the black indigenes. Later on, negro 
skulls appear, indicating an early slave trade. 

Not much is known yet of the neolithic period in Sahara and 
Algiers ; nevertheless there were known, as early as 1883, seventeen 
ancient stations in the Sahara, where stone implements were found. 
The finds generally yielded numerous knives and saws, some arrow 
points, scrapers, etc., some of the specimens showing considerable 
art ; there were also commonly found fragments of large ostrich eggs, 
some of these pieces being in the form of ornaments. Also fragments 
of black ornamented pottery were found. These articles were used 
at a time when the Sahara was watered by rains and had an abun- 
dant vegetation. Near the wells of El-Hassi the specimens lie in a 
layer of mud, under a layer of sedimentary limestone 50 cm. in 
thickness. 

The stone implements are found principally between Laghouat and 
El-Golea, at Ain-Ta'iba, and in the vicinity of Ouargla. The natives 
of these places know nothing of the origin of these articles, and 
declare that they are the weapons of the spirits of the air, the 
"djinn." Large shops where the implements were made have also 
been discovered, and in these shops division of labor was noticeable. 
Axes are extremely rare, and those that are found were probably 
brought in by trade. 
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The population of Sahara never attained the density, or the height 
of culture, of the Egyptians ; nevertheless, no line of demarcation 
between the two peoples is apparent during the neolithic period. 

Discoveries similar to those in Sahara were made in Algiers and 
in Tunis. Oran was particularly rich in specimens. In Tunis the 
silex stations and shops are quite numerous. In the oasis Metoui'a, 
north of Gabes, Mr. Belucci, in 1875, found over 1700 arms and 
implements of stone. He also found nearly 3000 specimens at Gabes 
itself. Since then a number of other important finds have been made 
in these regions. The characters of the implements are very nearly 
like those from the Sahara, and similar characters are observed on 
stone implements from Egypt. Axes and polished articles are rare. 

The modes of burial are much alike throughout northern Africa. 
We meet with several distinct methods. The most ancient burials 
were like those of many American peoples, the body being buried 
with its head bent down and the lower limbs folded towards the body 
— in the shape of the foetus in utero. This mode of burial occurs 
from Egypt to the extreme limit of western Africa (Cape Spartel) ; 
it is still preserved by the Guanches. 

Somewhat later, bodies were buried in cysts or fosses, made from 
beaten clay or from sun-dried bricks. Still another form of burial 
consisted in enclosing the body in one or two large earthen jars — 
a method which was practiced in some parts of Central America. 
These kinds of burial were also found to be common to various parts 
of northern Africa. The jar burials are particularly prominent in 
Tunis and Algiers, where they seem to have been practiced for a 
longer period of time than in Egypt. At Carthage, jar sepulchres 
date from as late as the early Punic epoch. This form of burial is 
also found in parts of Spain, in Corsica, and Balearic Islands. The 
period of such graves is throughout anterior to the use of iron, 
though embracing in places the periods of copper and bronze. 

Still another class of works which supports the theory of close 
connection of the prehistoric populations of the whole of northern 
Africa are the petroglyphs. These are found from Morocco to the 
Libyan desert. The engravings in the rock are often of large size, 
and represent the figures of plumed hunters or warriors, and of many 
animals, some of which have been for a long time extinct in these 
localities. There are no representations of horses, asses, camels, or 
sheep, from which it may be concluded that the petroglyphs antedate 
the introduction of these animals and are very ancient. They are 
closely allied to the graffiti of the higher Egypt and of a part of 
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the desert (between Edfou and Silsilis). Zaborowski considers these 
petroglyphs to be symbolical, and for the most part more ancient 
than the Egyptian hieroglyphs, to the formation of which they 
possibly led. 

Thus the ancient populations of northern Africa present three very 
important phases of culture in common, namely, similar implements, 
the same burial costumes, and similar rock-engravings. This estab- 
lishes the fact that the neolithic populations of northern Africa were 
closely interrelated, more so than the peoples living in the same 
regions since the stone period. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent dissertation by Professor 
Zaborowski will soon be followed by a comprehensive study of the 
osseous remains of the ancient inhabitants of northern Africa. 

Hrdlicka. 

Prehistoric Art. 1 — In a profusely illustrated monograph Dr. Wilson 
gives an exhaustive account of our present knowledge concerning the 
art of prehistoric peoples. " This paper is a contribution to the his- 
tory of art rather than to the science of art, and is intended as a record 
of the actual manifestations of art in the various epochs of human 
culture in prehistoric times, showing the earliest specimens, and thus 
presenting the idea indicated in the title." 

The author has confined his attention to known facts, and submits 
these as a foundation upon which others may theorize if so inclined. 
He has rendered a great service to archaeology in thus gathering 
together such a wealth of information, and his profound knowledge 
and experience in this department of science would have warranted 
him, if any one, in indulging in speculations regarding the cultural 
stages indicated by the artifacts described. The work is divided 
into three sections : I. Paleolithic Period ; II. Neolithic Period ; and 
III. Prehistoric Musical Instruments ; the last having been prepared 
jointly with Mr. E. P. Upham. -p -n 

The Lamp of the Eskimo. 2 — This paper is announced to be one 
of a series upon " heating and illumination from the standpoint of the 
ethnologist." The uses and importance of the lamp are described, 

1 Wilson, Thomas. Prehistoric Art : or the Origin of Art as manifested in the 
Works of Prehistoric Man, Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1896, pp. 349- 
664. Government Printing Office, 1898. 

2 Hough, Walter. The Lamp of the Eskimo, Report U. S. National Museum, 
1896, pp. 1027-1057. 



